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A  FEW  WORDS  ABOUT  A  GENEALOGY. 


TT  is  impurtaut  to  prove  every  step  in  a  genealoi'y 
^  b}-  means  of  a  monument,  a  Tvill,  or  an  entry  in 
registers  ;  no  statements  are  so  loosely  made  as  genealogical 
statements,  or  so  open  to  exaggeration,  except  perhaps 
statements  as  to  inherited  fortunes ;  this  has  been 
the  case  with  the  family  under  consideration;  the 
follo-\ving  paper  is  meant  to  dispose  of  a  few  erroneous 
statements  which  have  been  hastily  or  inaccurately  made, 
and  to  substitute  a  basis  of  fact  for  shadowy  hj-|-)othcses. 

So  far  as  can  be  discovered  from  registers,  the  Bexsox 
family  were  tenants  of  Fountains  Abbey,  and  Foresters. 
John  (1)  held  a  toft  from  the  Abbey  at  Swinton-by- 
Masham,  as  long  ago  as  134S  ;  his  descendant,  Sir  Jolm 
Bexsox  (2)  was  chaplain  to  the  Lady  Sceope  of  Masham, 
and  is  mentioned  in  her  will  (Testam.Ebor.  Surtees 
Society)  ;  another  branch  migrated  to  Eibblesdale,  and  held 
the  grange  of  Copman-howe  (now  Capon  Hall)  between 
Settle  and  Malkam.  A  Piobert  Bexsox  (3)  held  the  Lodge 
at  Brighouse,  in  Nidderdale,  early  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  Robert  Bexsox  (4)  not  improbably  his  son, 
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held  the  Grange  at  Calfal  (now  Co^-ill).  a  few  miler? 
further  up  Xidderdale.  near  Eamsgill.  Several  of  his 
descendants  are  buried  at  iIiddlesnio<:»r,  and  this  Lranoh  of 
the  family  died    out  in  the    person  of    [Mary  Brs'sox    of 

Bouthwaite  Grange  (close  to  CotlHj  in  the  last  century. 

In  IISO  Thomas  (5)  was  Forester  at  the  Branga  or 
Banger  House,  a  forest  lodge,  which  still  exists  as  a  farm 
between  Thomthwaite  and  Dacre,  in  the  township  of  Ducre  ; 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  who  at  the  suppression  of  the 
greater  monasteries  acquired  the  freehoM.  We  find  the 
Banger  House  descending  in  the  direct  Hne  till  IS 02. 
Banger  House  is  now  a  small  farm  with  one  little  piec-e  of 
the  ancient  building,  the  door  and  some  mullioned  windows 
of  the  old  lodge,  in  the  centre  of  the  range  of  farm  buildicgs. 
The  name  is  now  generally  used  in  the  plural  as  Banger 
Houses,  and  iacludes  sevend  adjoiiiing  tenements. 

From  Thomas  (5),  Banger  House  passed  to  his  sii-n 
Thomas  (6).  (Fount.  Abbey  Eeg.X  Thomas  (6)  had  at 
least  three  childi-en,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  Thomas  (7) 
who  died  apparently  childless  in  1-3G3.  The  propeity 
ac-cordiDgly  descended  to  the  second  sc-n  Christopher  (S), 
who  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  John  ('J),  who  died  in 
1630.  The  property  then  descended  to  John's  eldest  son 
John  (10).  who  maHied  Ellen  EitD  in  1022,  and  died  in 
1649,  leaving  Banger  House  to  his  eldt^t  son  John  (11), 
who  married   !Marv  Yates    in  1649.  and   died  in  1706  : 
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he  was  succeeded  h\  a  sou,  Juhu  (12),  aud  lie  agaiu  by 
a  son,  John  (13),  who  died  uTunu-ried  iu  1730  ;  Johu  (13) 
by  a  brother  Hubert  (14).  whu  died  17-31.  Robert  (U), 
was  succeeded  by  his  sou,  PiolK'rt  (1-3),  who  died  1733, 
and  he  by  his  sou  Johu  (IG),  aud  the  property  then 
came  into  the  i)ossessiou  of  William  (17),  sou  of  Pmbert 
(14),  who  died  iu  18U2,  at  Bau-er  House,  a  very  old 
man.  AVilliani's  sister,  :\I  iry  (IS)  lu.irried  a  AViggleswouiii, 
whose  daui^hter  l^Ueu  WiLajLEswouTii  lived  ou  at  Bauger 
with  her  aunt  Mary,  AVilliaiu's  widow  ;  when  Ellcu 
WiGGLEswoRTK  married  a  yKWJiOULD,  she  named  her 
eldest  sou  Bexsox,  whose  son  lieuson  !Xewi;ouli)  is  the 
present  occupier.  Bang(n-  House  has  become  a  mere 
farm,  aud  passed  into  other  bauds  :  but  it  is  curious  to 
note  that  tlie  uaun'  has  remained  iu  the  house  for  more 
than  four  hundred  years. 

Another  sou  (19)  of  Tliomas  Bexsox'-s  (3)  must  be  con- 
cluded to  have  settled  at  DacreorDaere  Banks,  a  hamlet  on 
the  old  road  between  Fountains  Abbey  aud  P>olton  Abbey, 
as  his  descendants  lived  there  till  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  His  eldest  sou  was  Christopher,  (20)  mIiosc  eldest 
son  Avas  Anthony  (21),  who  left  an  only  son,  Anthony  (22). 
There  seems  reason  to  connect  Lieut.  John  Bexsox,  who 
fought  in  the  civil  Avar  ou  the  Parliamentary  si  le,  aud 
Avho  was  taken  prisoner  at  "Wakiiiehl,  M'ith  the  Mdderdale 
family,  but  he  is  dithcult  to  identify. 
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"We  must  now  revert  to  the  elder  line  :  Christoplier's 
(S)  fourth  sou  was  Alexander  (24),  whose  only  son  John  (2-3) 
was  born  in  1590.  He  married  Alison  or  Alice,  daughter 
of  Eobert  ]Myers,  of  Northwoods,  or  Norwoods,  a  little 
estate  of  barren  lands  and  oak  woods  near  Daere,  now 
belonging  to  Sir  Henry  Ixgilby.  It  is  one  of  this  family 
of  Myers,  Mary  by  name,  who  died  a  centenarian,  and  is 
buried  at  Pateley.  You  can  trace  the  plan  of  the  old 
house  at  Xorthwoods,  though  part  has  been  rebuilt  and 
part  turned  into  out-houses.  There  is  left  standing  an  old 
mullioncd  wiudow,  and  near  it  a  lintel  stone  with  the  initials 
"  E.  M.  ",  Eobert  Myers,  father  of  :\[rs.  John  Eexsox. 

John  Bexsox  (25)  left  at  least  four  sons  of  whom  the 
eldest,  John  (20)  died  in  1GS6.  The  second  son  Eobert 
(27),  seems  to  have  succeeded  to  his  maternal  grandfather's 
house  of  Iv'orthwoods,  from  whom  he  also  got  his  name. 

Northwoods  is  now  called  Lower  Korthwoods : 
Upper  IS^'orthwoods  being  an  adjacent  farm,  of 
comparatiA-ely  modern  date,  nearer  to  Ilayshaw,  the  land 
of  which  has  been  cut  out  of  the  old  estate  of  Northwoods. 

The  birth  of  Eobert  (27)  of  Xorthwoods  is  not 
recorded  in  the  Eegister  at  Pateley  Bridge,  but  was 
probably  between  1G40  and  1C50,  as  his  own  eldest  child 
■was  born  in  1G73  :  his  family  consisted  of  one  son  (28),  born 
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1678, and  threo  daughters.  Eobort  (2S)  jimior.  ^vasmamed 
twice,  and  is  described  as  of  Xorthwoods,  like  his  father ;  his 
mfe  died  in  171-5,  at  the  birth  of  their  son  William,  who  died 
at  the  same  time  as  his  mother;  Robert's  (28)  eldest  son 
was  Ckristopher  (29),  who  was  commouly  known  and  is 
still  remembered  in  the  dale  by  the  affectionate  and 
patriarchal  title  of  "Old"  Christopher,  and  was  born  in  1703. 

"  Old  "  Christopher  was  born  in  his  grandfather's  life- 
time, because  his  father  Eobert  (28)  is  described  as  Eobert 
Bensox,  junior,  of  Xorthwoods,  in  the  entry  of  his  birth. 

"Old"  Christopher  married  Bridget  Clarke,  described 
as  of  Appletrewick,  a  hamlet  on  the  road  to  Bolton,  in 
1733.  AVhy  "Old"  Christopher  should  have  left  his 
father's  house  and  settled  in  Pateley  Bridge  is  not  certain, 
but  family  tradition  represents  him  as  having  quarrelled 
with  two  maiden  aunts  who  lived  at  Xorthwoods.  Tliis 
certainly  fits  in  with  the  facts,  as  Eobert  (28)  junior  had 
tkree  sisters,  only  one  of  whom  seems  to  have  married. 

The  Christopher  Bexsox  (30),  of  Xorwoods,  who 
appears  in  the  registers  about  this  time,  is,  at  first  sight, 
a  confusing  element ;  he  Avas  no  doubt  a  member  of 
one  of  the  many  collateral  branches  then  settled  in  or 
about  Hayshaw  and  Dacre  ;  I  suggest  that  he  is  a  son  of 
Christopher  (31),  brother  of  John  (12)j  of  Banger 
House,  and    citHer   was    tenant    of  Upper    Xorwoods    or 
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liOwer  Xorthwoods,  where  after  his  marriage  lie  seems 
never  to  have  resided,  and  his  cousin  Christopher  (30) 
may  have  entered  npun  it. 

"Okl"  Christoplier  was  the  real  founder  of  the 
fortunes  of  the  family;  up  till  then  they  had  lived  the 
old  Dalesman  life  on  their  own  small  estates,  with  large 
tracts  of  upland  pastures,  plentiful,  prosperous,  proud; 
they  married  as  a  rule  early,  had  large  families,  lived  to  a 
considerable  age,  and  were  not  diiferent  from  their 
neighbours.  Theii-  life  has  been  graphically  described  by 
Professor  Sedgwick,  a  Dalesman  of  Dent,  in  the  Memorial 
and  supplement  on  Cowgill  Chapel.  Doubtless  they  were 
decently  educated,  as  the  Yorkshire  dales  arc  rich  in 
endowed  grammar  schools,  and  moved  in  a  steady, 
humorous,  imemotional  gi'oove. 

"Old"  Christopher  largely  augumented  his  modest 
patrimony.  lie  died  owning  a  good  deal  of  land  round 
Pateley  Bridge,  as  Ilarefield,  Towler  Park,  closes  called 
Upper  and  Lower  Ing,  Avhich  aften\-ards  sold  for  £1,000, 
the  Ibland,  the  Priest's  ILjuse,  and  other  small  properties, 
such  as  Stable  Field,  Lambert  and  Knott  Intakes,  Towler 
Close,  and  houses  in  Pateley  Bridge;  he  bought  the  principal 
posting-house  there,  called  then  as  now  the  Crown  Inn,  worth 
a  few  years  after  his  death  some  £3000,  a  large  sum  in  those 
days,  and  he  established  a  large  business  with  York  as  a 
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factor,  to  whii'h  his  son  Christoplier  (33)  succeedeei. 
This  mercantile  enterprise  marks  the  break-up  of  the  okl 
quiet  and  self-coutaiued  Dalesman  life  :  '-Old  "  Christopher 
seems  to  have  parted  with  his  estate  at  Xorthwoods  and 
purchased  lauds  at  Pateley  Bridge,  as  being  more  convenient 
for  communication  with  York ;  dairy  produce  raised  on  his 
own  estate  and  purchased  from  neighbouring  farmers  was 
the  staple  of  his  business.  "  Old  *'  Christopher's  vrifo 
survived  him,  and  died  iu  a  house  of  her  own  at  Pateley, 
next  door  to  the  Priest's  House,  the  situation  of  which 
can  be  identified,  and  is  buried  in  the  same  tomb  as  her 
husband.  Of  his  children  six  survived  him,  one,  Christopher 
(32),  having  died  iu  the  same  month  that  he  was  bora,  Oct. 
1737,  and  a  younger  brother,  born  in  1744,  beiug  called 
by  the  same  name,  (33).  Of  these  children,  the  eldest  sou, 
Joseph  (34),  parted  with  the  lauds  at  Pateley  to  his 
brother  Christopher,  of  York,  and  settled  in  Halifax. 
He  married  a  HLikdcastle,  and  as  the  name  Hakikastle  is 
commou  at  Pateley  Bridge  aud  Dacre,  where  the  grammar- 
school  was  founded  by  a  K^rdcastle,  and  as  they  are 
already  connected  by  marriage  A\-ith  the  family,  it  seems 
clear  where  Jo&eph  found  his  bride. 

The  eldest  daughter,  ^lary,  married  James  Dext,  and 
is  buried  at  Pateley ;  the  second  daughter,  Ann,  married 
Will  BaY-NE,  descendant  of  a  Nidderdale  family,  who  trace 
their  descent  to  Donald  Baxe,  King  of  Scotland,  and 
are  now  represented  by  a  baronetcy.  The  present  head  of 
the  family   is  Sir  William  Bayxes   of  Kilbiu-n.     William 
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Bayxe  was  owner  of  Thvraite  Il'm^o.  near  ^^i<Mle^;nl^or, 
and  managed  the  estate  of  Cbri.-toidier  I'.exsox  (33),  his 
brother-in-law.  at  Pateley  Bridge.  Thrir  sou  Thomas  died 
in  Manchester  in  1SG7,  at  the  age  of  72,  and  is  buried  at 
Pateh^y,  be>ide  his  fatlier  and  mother.  Ilis  ehlest  son  is 
Mr.  John  Baynes.  J.P.,  who  in  1S94,  held  the  Mayoralty 
of  Eipon  for  the  fourth  time. 

Christopher  ^33)  the  tilth  child,  married  Margaret,  one 
of  the  HoDGSoxs,  of  Iligh  Caytou,  South  Staiulc}-. 
Christojiher  Benson  (33'  died  a  prospfrous  merrhaut  in  York. 
Mrs.  Christopher  Benson  inherited  landed  property  at 
Stainley,  from  her  father,  Piubert  Hodgson,  and  uncle,  Captain 
Morfit  HoiMisoN.  Christopher  Benson's  will  is  extant,  and  he 
ap2>eurs  to  have  assessed  his  inoperty  at  about  £]  2,000, 
besides  an  estate  at  lluutingtiju,  near  York ;  his  wife 
died  before  him,  of  a  fever  contracted  on  a  vi^it  of  charity  ; 
his  property  was  divided  between  his  two  daughters,  Ann, 
who  married  William  Silgwick,  of  Stonegappe  and  Skipton 
Castle,  and  Eleancjr  Sarah,  who  married  her  lii'st  cousin, 
Captain  AVliite  Benson  :  his  other  children,  five  in  number, 
all  i)redecca.--cd  Iiim,  his  eldest  son  dying  the  year  he  came 
of  age.  lie  with  his  wife  and  five  children  are  buried  in 
the  Church  of  St.  John,  Micklegate,  York,  where  there  is  a 
marble  monument  on  the  wall  and  a  flagstone  in  the  aisle. 

Edward'35)BENsoN,thesixthchildof  "Old"  Christopher, 
married  Ann,  daughter  of  James  S-Miiii;  Es(p,  of  Hill  End, 
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and  Greave  House,  near  Halifax,  and  of  Biugloy  House, 
Bingley;  her  sisters  married,  one  Eicliard  Hollins, 
who  was  a  partner  with  Edward  Bexsox  in  a  wine 
business  at  York,  Eipou  aud  Pontefract,  and  the  other  her 
cousin.  Dr.  Carr,  of  Leeds.  Ann  Benson  was  a  widow 
when  she  married  Edward,  having  been  maiiied  when 
quite  a  child,  against  her  wish,  aud  not  happily,  to  a 
clergyman,  Xokmixtox  by  name.  !Mrs.  Edward  Bexsox 
is  buried  at  the  East  end  of  S.  Savioiu-"s  Church,  York,  in 
a  vault,  by  the  side  of  her  sou  John.  Edward  Bexsox  left 
by  will  a  small  sura  of  money  in  trust  for  St.  ^Margaret's, 
Walmgate,  for  the  service  to  be  read  as  a  memorial  of  him, 
on  a  certain  day  in  the  year.  But  enquiries  at 
St.  Margaret's  fail  to  shew  that  this  was  cai-ried  out. 

The  last  son  of  '  Old  '  Christopher  M'as  John  (36),  who 
married  Ann,  daughter  of  Dr.  Eichardson,  of  York,  and 
left  two  children,  John  (37)  and  Joanna,  whose  fate  was 
somewhat  tragic.  John  Bexsox,  junior  (37),  was  a 
thoughtless,  imbusiness-like  man,  who  spent  all  his  own 
fortune,  and  as  much  of  his  sister's  as  he  coidd  induce  her 
to  part  with.  Joanna  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  a 
certain  Major  Shaw,  who  fell  do'N\-n  dead  on  the  wcddiiig 
morning  before  starting  for  church ;  she  lost  her  reason 
through  grief,  and  though  she  afterwards  recovered,  died 
young.  Major  Shaw  died  intestate,  though  an  unsigned 
■ndll  was  found  leaving  his  estate  to  Joanna.  Of  Mr.  Jwhn 
Bexsox,  senior,  (3G)  it  is  recorded  that  in  the  summer  he 
walked  out  of  York  every  day  to  smell  a  bcanlield. 
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Edward  r>F.N-sf>x  lived  iu  Kiikgate  Ilonso,  closo  to  the 
"West  end  of  Piipou  Miuster,  opposite  to  Mr.  Fraueis  TVliite^ 
the  Chapter  clerk,  -whose  inouiunent  may  be  observed  over 
the  Avestera  arch,  or  door,  of  the  north  aisle  of  tlie  choir. 
Edward  Bexsox  was  Mr.  White's  residuary  legatee,  and 
named  his  eldest  son,  (3S)  who  was  boru  at  Eipon,  in  1777, 
after  him.  ■  .-     •  :■  •■■.:•. 

"WnrrE  mun-ied  his  tirst  cousin  Eleanor  Samh,  against 
the  wish  of  her  father  Clmstopher,  and  wasted  her  property  ; 
upon  his  selling  her  land  at  Pateley  his  o-wn  father,  Edward, 
bought  it  in,  to  save  it.  White  was  a  Lieutenant  in  the 
()th  Eoyals.  Warwickshire  Eegt..  eounnanded  by  Prince 
William,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  served  in  the  Irish 
rebellion  of  179S,  of  United  Irishmen  under  Lord  E.  Fitz- 
gerald. He  was  a  fashionable  officer,  and  spent  money 
freely  ;  like  his  sister  Maria,  authoress  of  "  Imitation,"  he 
had  a  gentle  taste  in  literatm-e,  published  a  volume  of 
ballads  at  Iluddersfield,  and  passed  for  a  wit  iu  his  regiment 
and  in  York  society,  but  he  left  the  army  young,  with  the 
rank  of  Captain,  and  after  staying  many  months  with  :Mr. 
Frexch,  of  Eocksavage,  in  Ireland,  joined  the  business 
in  Pontefi-act,  and  died  in  ISOG,  leaving  an  only  son, 
Edward  T^liite  I'.exsox. 

White's  brothers  were  EdAvard  (39),  a  clergyman, 
CVrate  of  :\lidhurst,  Sussex,  whose  debts  are  named  in 
liis  father's  will,  and  who  died  yorujg,  and  a  brother  John 
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(40),  will)  also  (lied  young  from  a  fall  in  the  hunting  field ; 
he  niaiTied  Elizabeth  Keld,  and  died  in  his  house  in 
Boothanis.  Edward's  eldest  daughter,  Ann  Dorothea, 
married  Thomas  SiCErrER,  attoruey-at-la\v,  wlif>  died  in 
ISO-J  leaving  one  daughter,  and  afterwards  Basil  3IoxTA.Gr, 
natural  son  of  Lord  Saxdwich,  and  a  Chancery  Barrister  of 
some  note,  the  editor  of  Bacon  and  Selections  from  Taylor, 
Hooker,  &c.  (Pickering  1S29).  Her  daughter,  Anne 
Skepper,  married  Bryan  Waller  Procter  (Barry  Cornwall) 
and  was  mother  of  Adelaide  Anne  Procter  ;  she  died  in 
1889,  and  was  well  knoA^Ti  iu  London  Society. 

Edward  AVhite  Benson  was  a  man  of  great  natural 
gifts ;  being  of  a  delicate  coufttitution,  he  was  educated 
quietly  at  home  by  his  mother,  Avho  afterwards  married 
the  Ecv.  Stephen  Jackson.  She  was,  according  to 
Mrs.  Basil  Montagu,  '  a  woman  of  accurate  mind. '  They 
sold  their  houses  at  York,  and  lived  in  various  parts  of 
England,  takiughouses  in  the  country,  as  at  Lcighton  Buzzard 
and  Darlaston.  Edward  White  Benson  was  a  keen  student  of 
chemistry,  having  been  the  pupil  of  Dalton  and  Sollitt, 
and  wherever  he  •vrent,  set  up  his  laboratorj-.  In  1S2G 
he  man-ied  Harriot  Baker,  whose  brother.  Sir  Thomas 
Baker,  was  afterwards  twice  Mayor  of  Manchester.  The 
Bakers  were  Unitarians,  children  of  Thomas  Baker,  a 
member  of  Priestley's  congregation,  whose  portrait  hangs 
at  Addington.^B. 
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Edward  "^Vliite  Bexsox  then  settled  at  Wychbold. 
near  DroitTvich,  liTing  first  at  Ivv  Cottage,  since  biimeil 
down  and  rebuilt  as  Elm  Cotut.  and  afterwards  at  Iiro<jk 
House.  He  is  still  known  at  Wychbold  as  "  the  gentleman 
who  fii-st  made  lucifer  matches  in  England.''  He  was  one 
of  the  first  who  made  experiments  in  photography,  and 
the  polarisation  of  light,  and  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  production  of  colours,  particularly 
Cobalt,  in  which  he  invented  processes  still  in  use ; 
he  undertook  the  management  of  the  Stoke  "^urks.  near 
Droitwich,  and  built  the  British  TThitelead  TTorks  at 
Birmingham  Heath.  He  published  ••Education  at  Home,*' 
in  1S24.  and  ■■Meditations  on  the  "^orks  of  Grd. "' 
in  1S27  ;  he  was  also  a  contributor  to  Dr.  Uee's 
Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  and  the  Penny  Cyclopsedia.  He 
was  a  feUow  of  the  Eoyal  Botanical  Society  of  Edinbui-gh. 
He  died  prematurely  in  1S43.  His  eldest  son.  Edward 
TVdiite  Bexson,  is  the  present  Archbishop  of  Cauterbm-y. 

At  this  point  our  biograpldcal  studies  may  cease. 

We  must  conclude  then  that  the  Bexsoxs  were  a 
large  and  ancient  family  of  no  great  pretension,  livicg  in 
Kidderdale  from  about  1300,  and  at  first  within  the 
Liberty  and  in  the  service  of  the  Abbey  of  Eoiintains. 

They  are  not  descended  fi-om  the  Cumberland  Bexsoxs, 
who  are  a   more   important  family,    but  whose  genetdugy 
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is  in  some  confusion,  as  the  iniMnbers  of  the  same  family 
bear  two  diff.n-eut  coats  of  arms,  besides  quartering  the 
Bayues  coat. 

Mr.  Henry  Brabsiiaav,  Uiuversity  Librarian  at 
Cambridge,  used  to  say  that  the  family  was  undoubtedly 
Scandinavian  in  origin,  and  had  drifted  west  from  '\Miitby  ; 
he  believed  that  the  name  was  originally,  Bjurusen,  son  of 
the  Bear,  and  used  to  point  to  the  family  crest  as  a 
confirmation  of  this. 

To  the  Whitby  Be.xsoxs,  the  beudlets  and  trefoils 
belonged,  though  the  existence  of  Thumas  Bensox  '  Lord 
of  Eyssup '  is  problematical.  How  this  shield  got  into 
Cimiberlaud  and  Lancashire, — for  it  is  found  at  Ilawkshead 
Church,  near  Ambleside,  borne  by  John  Bexsox,  of 
Beetham,  a  village  in  the  north  of  Lancashire, —  is  hard 
to  imderstand,  especially  as  John  Bexsox  had,  if  he 
liked  to  use  it,  the  Cockermouth  shield,  which  is  a  very 
good  coat  indeed. 

The  family  of  Bexsox,  of  Halton  near  Skipton,  is 
probably  connected  with  the  Bexsoxs  of  Pateley  Bridge, 
though  it  has  not  been  definitely  proved.  There  seems 
reason  to  identify  Eobert  Bexsox,  whose  only  daughter, 
Margaret,  was  bom  in  1-570  at  Dacre,  with  Eobert  Bexsox, 
of  ILilton,  Avhose  great-great-grandson  was  afterwards 
created  Lord  Bixglet. 
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When  EulxTt  Bexsox,  of  EtHUiall,  Outwood,  Wakoficld, 
^I.P.  for  York,  Chancellor  of  the  Exeheiiiier  under  Queen 
Aune,  was  made  a  peer,  it  "^'as  a  matter  of  merriment,  says 
a  contomi)orary  letter  writer,  that  he  had  no  coat  of  arms. 
His  line  seems  doubtful,  hut  he  hitched  himself  on  to 
the  Ekxsons  (if  Knaresboniugh,  as  a  creditable  stock ; 
got  the  shield  of  the  Whitby  J3kxsoxs,  or  possibly  the 
Beetham  Bexsoxs,  by  an  arbitrary  act  of  Heralds'  College, 
limited  to  his  o-wn  heirs-male.  For  this  reason,  as  his 
decendants  in  the  female  line,  the  Lane  Fox  family  of 
Bramham  bear  it  in  pretence. 

"Old"  Christdjdier  used  to  say  (as  is  reported) 
that  he  was  next  of  kin  to  Lord  Bixgley  ;  but  if  this 
was  so,  the  honour  must  have  been  shared  by  the  forty 
or  so  members  of  the  Xidderdale  family  then  alive  ;  and 
the  facts,  if  they  existed,  have  never  transpired  Avhich 
would  accredit  the  statement. 

Dr.  Martin  Bexsox,  Bishop  of  Gloucester  from  1735 
to  1752,  had  a  strange  adventiu-e  iu  the  matter  of  arms  ; 
his  father  was  rector  of  Cradley  in  Herefordshire,  and  Dean 
of  Hereford  ;  ^\•hen  ]\Iartiu  Bexsox  was  made  a  Bishop,  he 
assumed  the  arms  of  William  Bex.sox,  of  Boston,  last 
Abbot  and  first  Dean  of  Westminster  (arg.  on  a  chcvi-on 
sa.  thi-ec  crosses  patee  or),  but  he  never  established  his 
connexion  by  pedigree,  and  the  Heralds  do  not  allow  the 
coat.  Bishop  Martin  Bexsox  married  a  .sister  of  Arch- 
bishop Seeker  and  left  children. 
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The  connexion  between  tlic  Bexsoxs  of  Pateley  Bridge 
and  Dr.  CTiristopher  Bexsox,  ATastcr  of  the  Temple,  has 
been  often  discussed ;  Dr.  Clu'istophcr  Bexsox  belonged 
to  the  Cumberland  branch,  at  Cockermouth,  Egremont, 
Hassness  and  Elterwater,  -without  the  least  doubt ;  the 
story  that  was  taken  to  prove  the  connexion  was  that 
both  "Old"  Christopher  Bexsox,  of  Pateley  Bridge, 
and  Dr.  Clu'istopher  Bexsox,  of  the  Temple,  are  with  great 
solemjiity  reported  to  have  said,  that  it  was  the  custom  in 
their  families  to  call  the  eldest  sons  Joseph  and  Christopher 
alternatel'j,  and  this  seemed  to  imply  some  connexion 
that  was  more  than  fanciful ;  but  when  upon  examination 
we  find  that  Dr.  Bexsox's  father  was  called  Thomas,  and 
his  brothers,  John,  Eobert,  Thomas  and  Eichard,  and 
that  "Old"  Christopher's  grandfather  was  Eobert,  and  father 
Eobert,  and  that  his  eldest  sou  was  Christopher,  we  see 
only  another  instance  of  statements  on  which  we  cannot 
build,  and  fancy  embroidered  upon  fact  to  the  absolute 
disappearance  of  the  latter. 

The  last  point  worthy  of  notice  is  the  curious 
decrease  of  so  large-  a  family,  consisting  of  so  many 
long-lived  people ;  of  the  Pateley  Bridge  family  the  only 
representatives  left  there  are  Thomas  Bexsox  of  Summer 
Bridge,  descended  from  Christopher  (41)  of  Dacre,  and 
Eobert  Bexsox,  of  a  hamlet  called  New  York,  descended 
from  Eobert  Bexsox  (42),  of  Low  or  Lacon  Hall,  whose 
dauprhter  "ave  the  altar  chair  in  Dacre  Church.     Of  "  Old  " 
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Christopher  the  only  desceudauts  left  are  one  family  of 
Bexsons  themselves,  the  Jacksoxs,  the  WuODUcrsES,  the 
McDowALLS,  the  Procters,  the  Bayxesks,  and  the 
various  branches  of  Sidgwicks,  who  are  des<jeuded 
from  William  Si dg  wick  of  Stouegappe.  The  Bexsoxs  of 
Haltou  seem  to  have  disappeared  ;  there  are  Bexsoxs  left  at 
Bolton  Abhoy,  too,  but  no  connexion  can  be  proved ;  of 
Joseph,  son  of  ''  Old "  Christopher,  there  are  no 
representatives  that  I  can  tind  in  Halifax ;  and  the  only 
Bensons  left  in  York  are  two  carpenters,  with  whom  no 
connexion  is  apparent. 

The  Bexsoxs  are  a  stock  perhaps  best  described 
in  the  words  of  Michel  Axgelo,  "simple  persons  who  wore 
no  gold  on  theii-  garments".  For  nearly  live  hundi-ed  years 
they  were  nothing  more  than  forefathers  of  the  hamlet. 
Then  came  two  generations  of  mercantile  enterprise. 
In  the  whole  Genealogy  only  two  sought  public  service. 
One  of  these  has  served  in  the  army,  at  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  Captain  White  Bexsox  ;  one  was  a  clergyman, 
the  Rev.  Edward  Bexsox,  great-uncle  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  The  Archbishop  is  the  first  Avho  for  more 
than  five  hundi-ed  years  has  been  bom  out  of  Yorkshire. 
As  Lucretius  says. 

Anticum  genus  et  pieiate  replehan 
Ferfacile  aiigusiis  tolerabat  finihus  ccvuin. 
An  antique  stock,  to  simple  duties  vowed, 
In  narrow  bounds  an  easv  life  endured. 
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"Tlie  Montagu  ebUiblishmeut  >>T),  Bedford  Square)  woi  still  more 
notable,  and  as  unlike  thi-*  as  possible ;  might  be  defined,  not  quite 
satirically,  as  a  most  singular  social  and  spiritual  menagerie ;  which, 
indeed,  was  well  known  and  much  noted  and  criticised  in  certain  literary 
and  other  circles.  Basil  Montagu,  a  Chancery  barrister  in  excellent 
practice,  hugely  a  snyr,  too,  busy  all  his  days  upon  '  Eacou's  Works,"  and 
continually  preaching  a  superfinish  morality  about  benevolence,  munifi- 
cence, health,  pi^ace,  unfailing  happiness.  Much  a  bore  to  you  by  degrees, 
and  considerably  a  humbug  if  you  probed  too  strictly.  Age  at  this  time 
might  be  about  sixty ;  good  middle  stature,  face  rather  fine  under  its 
grizzled  hair,  brow  very  prominent ;  wore  oftenest  a  kind  of  smile,  not 
false  or  consciously  so,  but  insignificant,  and  as  if  feebly  defensive  against 
the  intrusions  of  a  rude  world.  On  going  to  Hiuchinbrook  long  after,  I 
found  lie  was  strikingly  like  the  dissolute,  questionable  Earl  of  i^andwich 
(Foote's  'Jeremy  Diddler')  ;  who,  indeed,  had  been  father  of  him  in  a 
highly  tragic  way.  llis  mother,  prett)-  Jliss  Keay,  carefully  educated  for 
that  function  :  Rev.  ex-dragoon  Hackmau  taking  this  so  dreadfully  to  heart 
that,  being  if  not  an  ex-lover,  a  lover  (bless  the  mark  '.)  he  shot  her  as  she 
came  out  of  Prury  Lane  Theatre  one  night,  and  got  well  hanged  for  it. 
The  story  is  musty  rather,  and  there  is  a  loose  foolish  old  book  upon  it 
Ciilled  '  Love  and  Madness,'  which  is  not  worth  reading.  Poor  Basil !  no 
■wonder  he  had  his  peculiarities,  coming  by  such  a  genesif,  and  a  life  of  his 
own  which  had  been  brimful  of  difficulties  and  confusion  !  It  cannot  be 
said  he  managed  it  ill,  but  far  the  contrary,  all  things  considered.  Nobody 
can  deny  that  he  wished  all  the  woild  mtiier  well,  could  wishing  have 
done  it.  Express  malice  against  anybody  or  anything  he  seldom  or  never 
showed.  I  myself  experienced  much  k-ind  flattery  (if  that  weiv  a  benefit), 
much  soothing  treatment  in  his  house,  and  learned  several  things  there 
which  were  of  use  afterwards,  and  not  alloyed  by  tlie  least  harm  done  me. 
Cut  it  was  his  wife,  the  '  noble  lady,"  who  in  all  senses  presided  there,  to 
whom  I  stand  debtor,  and  should  be  thankful  for  all  tliis, 

"  Sirs.  Montagu  had  by  her  former  marriage,  which  hud  been  brief,  oiu? 
daughter,  six  or  eight  years  older  than  Emily  Montagu.  .\nue  .Skepper 
the  name  of  this  one,  and  York  or  Yorkshire  her  birth-place ;  a  brisk, 
witty,  prettyish,  sufficiently  clear-eyed  and  sliarp-toiigued  young  lady  ; 
bride,  or  affiaiwed,  at  this  time,  of  tJie  poet  '  DaiTy  Cornwall,'  i.e.  KrLan 
W.  Procter,  whose  wife,  both  of  tlieni  still  prosperously  living  (ISW),  she 
now  is.  Anne  rather  liked  me,  I  her ;  an  evidently  tiue,  sensible,  and 
practical  young  lady  in  a  house  c  usidcrably  in  want  of  .such  an  article. 

c  2 


She  ^r;i»  the  fourth  jrom-alogic  siH-cii-s  anmiij;  thc>;o  cliildn  n,  \-isibly  the 
eldest,  all  but  Bn^il'.s  fii^t  .-on  now  gone;  auJ  diil.  ;iud  might  well  p;ws 
for,  the  ilowcr  of  the  eulleetiou. 

"  Ruling  t^uch  a  miscellany  of  a  household,  with  Basil  Montagu  at  the 
bead,  and  an  almost  btill  stranger  mii-ccllaneoiis  society  that  fluctated 
through  it,  Mrs.  JIont;igu  had  a  problem  like  few  others.  But  she,  if 
anyone,  was  equal  to  it.  A  more  constant  and  con-^iminiatc  artist  in  that 
kind  you  eoiUd  nowhere  meet  with ;  truly  a  remarkable  and  partly  a  high 
and  tr;igical  woman  ;  now  about  fifty,  \rith  the  remains  of  a  certain  queenly 
beauty  which  she  still  took  strict  care  of.  A  tall,  rather  thin  figure  ;  a 
face  pale,  intelligent,  '  and  penetrating ;  nose  fine,  rather  large,  and 
dee-isively  Roman ;  pair  of  bright,  not  soft,  but  sharp  and  small  blaik  eyes, 
with  a  cold  smile  as  of  enqiiiry  in  them  ;  fine  brow ;  fine  chin  (both  rather 
prominent) ;  thin  lips— lips  always  gently  shut,  as  if  till  the  enquiry  were 
complete,  and  the  time  came  for  something  of  royal  speech  upon  it.  Shu 
had  a  slight  Yorkshire  accent,  but  spoke-— Dr.  Hugh  Blair  could  not  have 
pickexl  a  hole  in  it— and  you  might  have  prhitcd  every  word,  so  queenlike, 
gentle,  soothing,  measured,  prettily  royal  towards  subjects  whom  she 
wished  to  love  her.  The  voice  was  modulated,  low,  not  inharmonious ; 
yet  there  was  something  of  metallic  in  it,  akin  to  that  smile  in  the  eyes. 
One  durst  not  quite  love  this  high  personage  as  she  wished  to  beloved!  . 
Her  very  dress  was  notable ;  always  the  same,  and  in  a  fashion  of  its  own ; 
kind  of  widow's  cap  fastened  below  the  chin,  darkish  puce-coloured  silk 
aU  the  rest,  and  (I  used  to  hear  from  one  who  knew  :)  was  admirable,  and 
must  have  required  daily  the  fastening  of  sixty  or  eighty  pins. 

"  There  were  many  criticisms  of  ili-s.  Montagu— often  angry  ones  ;  btit 
the  truth  is  she  did  love  and  asijire  to  human  excellence,  and  her  road  to 
it  was  no  better  than  a  steep  hill  of  jingling  boulders  and  sliding  sand. 
There  remauied  therefore  nothing,  if  you  still  aspired,  but  to  succeed  Ul 
and  put  the  best  face  on  it.  AVhich  she  amply  did.  I  have  heard  her 
speak  of  the  Spartan  boy  who  let  the  fox  hidden  under  his  robe  eat  him, 
rather  than  rob  him  of  his  honour  from  the  theft. 

"  Her  father,  I  gradually  under.-iood,  not  trom  herself,  had  beeu  a  man 
of  iucon^iderable  wealth  or  position,  a  wine  merchant  in  York,  his  name 
■Benson.  Her  first  husband,  Mr.  Skepper,  some  young  lawyer  there,  of 
German  extraction  ;  and  that  the  nm.wce  of  her  wedding  Montagu,  which 
she  .sometimes  touched  on,  had  been  prosaically  nothing  tut  this.  Seeing 
herself,  onSkepper's  death,  left  destitu'.e  with  a  young  girl,  she  consented 
to  take  charge  of  Jlontagu's  motherless  confused  family  under  the  name 
of  'governess,'  bringing  her  own  little  Anne  as  appendage.  Had 
suec^-eded  well,  and  better  and  better,  for  some  time,  perhaps  seme  years, 
in  that  tlalI^h  ciM.aciiy;  wUtuaipou  at   l.ngtii  .,f.cr  of  marriage,  whi.h 
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she  accoptoii.  Her  sovereignty  iu  the  liuu^-  IjmJ  to  be  ;?oft,  judicious, 
politic,  but  it  was  constant  and  valid,  felt  to  bo  beneficial  withal.  'She  is 
like  one  in  command  of  a  mutinous  ship  which  is  ready  to  take  fire,' 
Irving  ouce  said  to  me." 

[The  feeliiii/  cn^scd  among  the  siirviiuig  rthTlinf  ahd  frkiids  of  the  rroitrrs 
and  ilontnijus  by  the  pttblictiUo,i  of  the  above  tea*  such,  that  in  18S1 
Mrs.  Procter  priiatciy  printed  a  number  of  Carlyle's  letters  to  her  mother, 
Mrs.  Basil  Moiitngti,  shotciiiij  the  affectionate  relation  ietireeti  them  :  in  the 
introduction  to  this  little  book  she  characterises  the  majority  of  Carlyle's  statement^ 
as  '  malignant  lies,'  e.g.  the  fact  of  Mrs.  Montagu  having  previously  acted  as 
governess  to  Easil  Montagu,  which  is  uithoiit  any  foundation  of  fact  vchatsotier  : 
tlte  true  account  of  their  romantic  nutting  is  given  in  t'le  next  eitract^ 

\From  Mus  Frances  A.   KcmbU's  "  Jitc.Hectif.ns  of  a   Girlhood."'^ 
Vol.i.,  p.i{yi. 

"Basil  Montagu's  conversation  was  estremely  \irid  and  sparkling,  and 
the  quaint  eccentricity  of  his  manner  addded  to  the  impression  of  originality 
which  he  produced  upon  one.  Very  nulike  the  common  run  of  people  as 
he  was,  however,  he  was  far  less  so  than  his  wife,  ■«  ho  certainly  was  one 
of  the  most  striking  and  remarkable  persons  I  have  ever  known.  Uer 
appearance  was  extraordinary :  =!ie  wa.s  much  above  middle  height,  with 
a  beautiful  figure  and  face,  the  outline  of  which  was  of  classical  parity  ;md 
severity,  while  her  whole  carriage  and  appearance  was  dignified  and 
majestic  to  the  highest  degree.  I  knew  her  for  upwards  of  30  years,  and 
never  saw  her  depart  from  a  peculiar  style  of  dress,  which  she  had  adopted 
with  the  fine>t  instinct  of  what  was  personally  becoming  as  well  as  graceful 
and  beautiful  iu  itself.  She  was  so  superior  in  this  point  to  her  sex 
generally,  that  having  found  that  which  was  undoubtedly  her  o^vn  proper 
individual  costume,  she  never  changed  the  fashion  of  it.  Her  dress 
deserved  to  be  caUed  (what  all  dress  should  be)  a  lesser  fine  art,  and  seemed 
the  proper  expression  in  clothes  of  her  personality,  and  really  a  part  of 
herself.  It  was  a  long  open  robe,  over  a  underskirt  of  the  .-^ame  material 
and  colour  (always  moonlight  silver  grey,  amethyst  purple,  or  black  silt 
or  satin  of  the  richest  quality,  trimmed  with  broad  velvet  facings  of  the 
same  colour,  the  sleeves  plain  and  tight  fitting  froniohoulder  to  wri=t,  and 
and  the  bo=om  covered  with  a  fine  lace  half-body,  which  came,  like  the 
wimple  of  old  medieval  portraits,  up  round  her  throat,  and  seemed  to 
belong  in  material  and  fashion  to  the  clear  chiu-stay  wliich  followed  the 
noble  contour  of  her  race,  and  the  picturesque  cap  which  covered  without 
concealing  her  auburn  hair  and  the  beautiful  proportions  of  her  exquisite 
head.) 

"This  lady  knew  no  language  but  her  ovm,  and  to  that  ignorance  (which 
one  is  tempted  in  these  days  occasionally  to  think  desirable)  she  probably 
owed  the  r-uarkable  power  and  purity  with  which  she  used  htr  mother 
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tongue,  hiT  letter?  nud  couveiNntion  wore  perfect  mrxlels  of  written  aiul 
spoken  English.  Her  marringe  with  Jlr.  Jloiitagu  wivs  attended  with  ^ome 
singular  circumstances,  the  knowleilge  of  whiili  I  owe  to  herself.  She 
was  a  Yorkshire  widow  lady,  and  came  with  her  only  child  (a  little  girl) 
to  visit  some  friends  in  Loudon  with  whom  Basil  iloutagn  was  intimate. 
Mrs.  Skepper  had  probably  occasionally  been  the  subject  of  couversation 
between  him  and  her  hosts,  when  they  were  expecting  her:  for  one 
evening  soon  after  her  arrival,  as  she  was  sitting  partly  concealed  by  one  of 
the  curtains  of  the  drawing-room,  Ba=il  Montagu  came  rapidly  into  tlie  room, 
exclaiming  (evidently  not  perceiving  herj  "  Come,  where  is  your  wonderful 
Mrs.  S?  I  want  to  see  her."  During  the  whole  evening  he  engrossed  her 
attentions  and  talked  to  her,  and  the  next  morning  at  breakfast  she 
laughingly  complained  to  her  hosts  that  he  had  not  been  couteut  with 
that,  but  tormented  her  in  dreams  all  night.  "  For"  said  she,  "  I  dreamt 
I  was  going  to  be  married  to  him,  and  the  day  before  the  weddir.g  he  came 
to  me  with  a  couple  of  boxes,  and  said  solemnly,  "My  dear  Anne,  I 
want  to  confide  these  caskets  to  your  keeping:  in  this  one  are  contained 
the  bones  of  my  first  dear  wife,  and  in  this  those  of  my  dear  second  wife : 
do  me  the  favour  to  take  charge  of  them  for  me."  The  odd  circumstance 
was  that  Basil  Montagu  had  been  maiTied  twice,  and  that  when  he  made 
his  third  matrimonial  venture,  and  was  accepted  by  ilrs.  S.,  he  appeared 
before  her  one  day,  and  with  much  solemnity  begged  her  to  take  charge 
of  two  caskets,  in  which  were  respectively  treasured,  not  the  bones,  but 
the  letters  of  her  two  predecessors.  It  is  quite  possible  he  might  have 
heard  of  her  dieam  on  the  first  night  of  their  acquaintance,  and  amused 
himself  with  carrying  it  out  when  he  was  about  to  marry  her ;  but  when 
Mrs.  Montagu  told  me  the  story  I  do  not  think  she  suggested  any  such 
rationalistic  explanation  of  the  mystery.  Her  daughter,  Ann  S., 
(afterwards  Mrs.  Proctev),  who  has  been  all  my  life  a  kind  and  excellent 
friend  to  me,  inherited  her  remarkable  mother's  gifts  and  special  mastery 
over  her  own  language :  but  she  added  to  these,  as  part  of  her  ovm 
indi\-iduality,  a  power  of  sarcasm  which  made  the  tongue  she  spoke  in  and 
the  tongue  she  spoke  with  two  of  the  most  formidable  weapons  any  woman 
was  ever  armed  with.  She  was  an  exceedingly  knid- hearted  person, 
perpetually  occupied  in  good  offices  to  the  poor,  the  afliicted,  her  friends, 
and  all  whom  sh<^  could  in  any  wa}'  serve :  nevertheless,  such  was  her 
severity  of  spcvch,  frequently  exeioi-icd  on  tliosc  whom  she  appeared  to 
like  best,  that  Thackeray,  Browning  and  Kinglake,  who  were  all  her 
friendly  intimates,  sometimes  design  her  as  "  Our  Lady  of  Bitterness  "  and 
she  is  alluded  to  by  that  title  in  the  opening  chapter  of  "  Eothen."  A 
daily  volume  of  wit  and  wisdom  might  have  been  gathered  from  her 
familiar  talk,  which  was  crisp  with  suggestions  of  thought  in  the  liveliest 
and  highest  form.  Somebody  asked  her  how  she  and  another  acrid  critic 
of  her  acquaintance  got  on  together,  she  replied,  "Oh,  very  well :  we 
sharpen  one  another  like  two  knives."  Being  congratulated  on  the 
restoration  of  cordiality  between  herself  and  a  friend  with  whom  ohe  had 
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had  some  difference.  "Oh,  ye=,"  said  she,  "the  cracked  cup  is  mended 
but  it  wdl  never  hold  water  again."  Both  these  ladies,  mother  and 
daughter,  hf.d  a  most  extraordinary  habit  of  crediting  their  Iriends  with 
their  own  ■(vise  and  witty  sayings,  thus  Mrs.  Procter  and  Mrs.  Montagu 
would  say  "Ah  yes,  you  know,  as  you  ouce  said  "  and  then  would  follow 
something  so  sparkling,  profound,  concise,  inci.<ive  and  brilliant,  than  you 
remained  eyes  and  mouth  open,  gasping  in  speechless  astonishment  at  the 
merit  of  the  suj-ing  you  never  said  (and  couldn't  have  said  if  your  life 
depended  on  it)  and  the  magnificence  of  the  gift  its  author  was  making  out. 

(Vo!.  iii.,  p.  176). 
"Sunday,  Jan.  20th,  1S32.  I  took  Mrs.  Mont;igu  up  in  the  carriage  on 
my  way  to  church,  and  after  serWce  drove  her  home  and  found  b.iby 
(.\delaide  Procter)  at  dinner.  That  child  looks  like  a  poet's  child,  and  a 
poet.  It  has  something  doomed  (what  the  Germans  call  "  fatal  ")  in  its 
appearance — such  pretematully  thoughtful,  mournful  expression  for  a 
little  child,  such  a  marked  brow  over  the  heavy  blue  eyes,  such  a  trans- 
parent skin,  such  pale  golden  hair.  John  says  the  little  creature  is  an  elf 
child.  I  think  it  is  the  prophecy  of  a  poet.  {.\nd  so  indeed  it  was,  as  all 
who  knew  Adelaide  Procter's  writings  will  agree — a  poet  who  died  tec 
early  for  the  world,  though  not  before  she  had  achieved  a  poets  fame  and 
proved  herself  her  father's  worthy  daughter;. 

NOTK  OX  DATE  OF  BIETH  OF  '  OLD  '  CHRISTOPHER  BEXSOX, 
OF  PATELY  BRIDGE. 
On  the  tombstone  of  Christopher  Benson,  in  the  old  churchyard  at 
Pateley  Bridge,  it  is  recorded  that  he  died  April  17th,  1765,  in  the  61»t 
year  of  his  age  ;  this  would  make  the  date  of  his  birth  1704  :  as  a  matter 
of  fact  it  was  May  13th,  1703  :  it  seems  to  be  a  mere  mistake  for  "  aged  61 
years  "  :  Mr  Thomas  Benson,  of  Summerbridge,  quotes  a  precisely  similar 
mistake  at  Thornthwaite,  and  a  like  error  of  ten  years  at  Pateley  Bridge, 
and  adds  that  the  tombstone  was  erected  some  years  after  'Old '  Christopher's 
death,  which  makes  the  mistake  still  more  easy  to  account  for  ;  in  order 
to  make  certain  an  advertisement  was  inserted  in  the  letds  iferciny  for  an 
entry  of  birth  of  Christopher  Benson,  in  1704,  which  received  no  answer. 

KOTE  OX  ROBERT  BEXSOX  [ii)  OF  LOW  HALL. 
Robert  Benson,  brother  of  "  Old  "  Christopher,  lived  for  many  ytirs  at 
Low  Hall,  a  picturesque  Manorhouse  standing  close  to  the  Une  near  Dacre 
Station.     After  his  death  it  was  occupied  by  his  youngest  son  Michael. 

NOTE  OX  THE  BUCKS  OF  RISE  HOUSE. 
The  Rise  House  (spelt  Rice  House  in  the  Ordnance  maps,  but  erroneously) , 
was  an  estate  close  to  High  Cayton.  The  house  was  pulled  down  in  1S71, 
and  not  only  rebuilt  by  Mr.  Rothery,  the  owner,  but  rechristcned  aa 
Risely  Halk  A  modern  farmhouse,  to  which  the  name  of  Rice  House  baa 
been  transferred,  stanJs  near  the  Wormalci  Gie.n  Station. 
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Mr.  Francis  Buck,  senr.,  married  Klennor  Hodgson,  of  High  Cayton, 
sister  of  Mrs.  Christopher  Benson.  They  were  a  notable  f:imily:  lira. 
Ele.inor  Buck  was  n  well-read  wom.an  and  a  keen  politician:  her  friends 
CiUled  her  "  Pitt  in  Petticoats  ;•'  several  of  her  books  "  Fellowes"  Christian 
Philosophy"  "Fellowes'  Religion  without  Cant ";  '-Letters  of  Rachel, 
Lady  Russell,"  are  iu  the  Archbishop's  possesion.  The  Arclibishop  also 
wears  old  ilr.  Buck's  silver  shoe-buckles,  given  to  him  by  Miss  Eleanor 
Baker  in  1S76. 


NOTE  OX  C.\PTAIN  WHITE  BENSON'S  POEMS. 

Since  the  Memoirs  were  sent  to  press,  a  selection  of  Captain  White 
Benson's  poems  has  been  published  by  Dr.  Ch;irles  Forshaw,  of  Bradford. 
It  appears  that  the  majority  of  his  MSS  poems  were  written  about  1793, 
■when  he  was  sixteen  years  old ;  that  he  was  writing  poetry  at  Warwick  in 
1799,  where  he  was  then  quartered,  and  that  most  of  the  poems  in  the  book 
"Poem.s  and  E.illads"  were  written  at  or  .about  that  time.  He  was 
me'litating  the  publication  of  a  second  volume. 


NOTE    ON    LORD    BINGLEY'S    PEDIGREE,    p.  17. 

Robert  Ben<on,  Baron  Bingley,  claimed  to  be  descended  through  the 
Bensons  of  Halton  from  the  Btnsous  of  Kuaresborough,  and  is  so  registered 
in  the  Herald's  College.  But  iu  that  case  he  would  have  been  entitled  to 
a  shield  with  sLxteen  quarterings,  and  would  have  had  no  need  for  a  grant 
of  arms.  [It  seems  more  probable  that  his  gre.at  great-grandfather  was 
Robert  Benson,  sou  of  Christopher  (19),  and  that  tlie  famUy  migrated  to 
Halton  from  Nidderdale]. 

NOTE    ON    MRS.    EDWARD    BENSON,    p.  13. 

Mrs.  Edward  Benson  was  famed  for  her  charitable  and  active  bfe  in 
York.  Cin  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  one  of  her  poorer  neighbours  in  St. 
Saviour's  parish  she  found  a  mother  and  daughter  both  ill  of  scarlet  fever, 
■  with  no  one  to  attend  to  their  wants.  She  sent  home  for  her  things  and 
constituted  herself  their  nurse.  On  returning  home,  after  their 
convalesci-uce,  she  sank  under  an  acute  attack  of  the  same  malady. 


NOTE   ON   JIK.    FRANCIS   WHITE'S   WILL,  p.  14. 

Mr.  Francis  White  left  his  estates  at  Alford,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  Ripon, 
to  his  three  friends, — Ws  partners  at  whist,  tradition  relates— Edward 
Benson,  Edward  Brooks  and  Peter  Taylor.  The  wife  of  the  last  named 
was  Miss  Elizabeth  Benson,  of  Ripon.  There  were  numerous  other  bequests 
such  as  mourning  rings  to  the  Prebendaries,  plate  and  money  to  Dean 
Wanley,  and  a  silver  'guggler,'  on  which  Mr.  White  set  great  store,  to 
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Mr.  Taylor.  His  only  bon  Francis  was  dead,  and  his  wife  he  seems  to  have 
disinherited,  but  she  was  evidently  otherwise  provided  for.  Mr.  White 
was  a  descendant  of  Bishop  White,  of  Ely. 


\_PersonaI  recollectionn  of  the  Sidgiricks  of  Skipton,  by  A.C.B.'] 

In  the  Jiimmer  of  1874,  just  before  I  went  to  Eton,  my  father,  then 
Chancellor  of  Lincoln,  took  Martin,  my  elder  brother,  and  myself  to  vijit 
our  relations  in  the  North.  We  went  first  to  Riddlesden  Hull,  nc.-ir 
Keighley,  where  my  great  aunt,  Mrs.  John  Sidgwick,  then  lived.  It  was 
an  old  JIanor  house,  with  quiet  spacious  gardens,  bordered  by  a  canal,  with 
the  moors  beliind.  I  remember  the  st^iined  glass,  with  the  arms  of  the 
Slontalts,  in  the  great  staircase  window,  and  a  long  low  room  with  an 
alcove  formed  by  a  little  projection  over  the  porch,  where  we  slept; 
my  great  uncle,  John  B^-nson  Sidgwick,  had  been  dead  some  time,  and  my 
only  knowledge  of  him  was  derived  from  a  photograph  which  represented 
hira  sitting  at  ease  in  an  armchair,  with  a  black  velvet  skidl  cap  on  his  head 
and  his  patriarchal  suowy  beard  growing  over  his  chest.  He  was  said 
to  be  the  original  of  Mr.  Yorke  in  "Shirley."  Charlotte  Bronte  was 
goveniess  to  his  children  for  some  years,  ily  great  aunt  Sarah,  a  Green- 
wood of  Swarcliffe,  was  a  little  woman  with  a  sweet  face,  who  received  ns 
with  gentle  cordiality  and  won  our  hearts  at  once;  I  remember  her  tellnig 
us  that  she  used  to  call  my  father  "  the  little  Bishop"  when  he  was  a  boy  : 
my  cousin,  Charles  Sidgwick,  was  master  of  the  house,  and  there  was  also 
there  '  Tiffy '  Drury,  liis  sister,  with  her  children  ;  we  fished  for  crawfish 
iu  the  canal,  and  paid  a  visit  to  Old  Riddlesden,  a  stately  old  house,  now 
a  farm,  with  large  monastic  barns. 

A  day  or  two  after  we  went  to  Stonegappe,  the  house  of  my 
great-grandfatlier,  William  Sidgwick,  at  Lothtrsdale,  near  Skiptcu ; 
as  we  went  in  at  the  gate  from  the  Cononley  Koad,  a  short  man,  with  a 
handsome  bronzed  f;ice  came  out,  carrying  a  knapsack ;  this  was 
Frank  Lace,  my  cousin. 

We  were  received  by  Mr.  Lace,  my  great-uncle,  whose  father  had  been 
Deemster  of  JIan  ;  he  was  a  vivacious  man  and  a  considerable  reader,  a 
devoted  '  Coleridgian':  he  had  married  as  a  young  man.  Miss  Elizabeth 
Crofts,  my  mother's  aunt,  and  lived  at  Ingthorpe  Grange.  They  had 
seventeen  children.  He  had  since  bought  Stonegappe  from  John 
Sidgwick. 

Mr.  Lace  had  been  a  gentleman-commoner  of  University  CoUege,  Oxford  : 
he  was  a  wtU-read  man  who  did  little  else  in  his  retired  life  but  collect 
engravings  and  study  general  literature  :  he  wa.s  however  a  magistrate 
for    Skiptou    and    regularly     attended    the    meetings.        ''    tptt '■■^-.  o<  r 
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hiru  lis  a  small  wliite-hairwl  man,  very  cart-fully  drcssoj,  with  a  cliCQcult 
stammer,  aiij  vary  claborato  old-f.vsliioned  courtesy  ;  we  walked  about  the 
grounds,  and  iii  the  g;»rdon,  and  wont  down  to  the  church :  the  house  is 
beautifully  placed  in  a  well-wooded  valley  among  the  moors,  with  a  stream 
at  the  bottom  of  the  little  park.  I  remember  thinking  all  my  cousins  very 
good-natured  and  rather  oddly  brought  up. 

The  same  day  we  went  on  to  Skiptou,  and  stayed  at  the  Raites,  my  uncle 
Robert  Sidg\vick's  house,  just  outside  Skipton.  My  uncle  Robert  w;is  then 
owner  of  the  Low  Hills.  He  was  a  tall  very  hand-ome  sQent  man,  with 
snowy  hair  and  be.;rd,  very  upright,  and  with  the  faculty  of  always  looking 
well  dressed,  though  never  appearing  to  wear  a  new  coat. 


The  next  moring  we  went  up  to  the  Castle,  rather  in  solemn  silence  as  if 
to  assist  at  some  rite,  to  see  uncle  James  ;  it  was  nnderstood  that  he  woidd 
be  displeased  if  we  did  not  go  to  him  at  once.  We  went  up  under  the 
church  and  across  the  little  lawn  below  the  Castle  ;  we  were  shown,  as  far 
as  I  can  recollect,  into  a  room  with  curious  alcoves  and  a  large  bookcase. 
Uncle  James  was  a  small  delicate  man,  with  high  collars,  and  a  black  silk 
cravat  wound  many  times  round  his  neck:  he  wore  a  swallow-tailed  coat 
very  tight  at  the  waist,  and  had  a  dangling  bunch  of  seals.  He  did  not 
seem  to  wish  to  detain  us,  but  brought  out  a  netted  purse  before  we 
went,  and  handed  my  brother  and  myself  each  a  sovereign  saying,  "I 
always  give  my  3'oung  relatives  of  the  third  generation  a  sovereign, 
■when  they  come  to  see  me  for  the  first  time — and  never  ajain." 


James  Sidgwick  had  retired  some  time  from  the  High  Mills,  and  Lad  done 
little  since,  except  read:  he  did  not  join  much  in  conversation,  but  late  in 
the  evening  was  pleased  to  retail  the  incautious  statements  made  by 
members  of  the  party,  with  corrections.  He  was  something  of  a  cynic. 
He  was  fond  of  Bradshaic,  and  always  kept  a  copy  by  him,  to  work  out 
cross-country  journeys,  which  he  never  took ;  being  liable  to  cold  he  sat 
in  a  kind  of  porter's  chair  with  a  wicker-work  hood  ;  he  used  to  walk  in 
the  Castle  Bailey  every  morning  (it  eight,  but  was  rarely  seen  abroad 
during  the  rest  of  the  day. 


In  the  aftenioon  we  went  to  sec  uncle  Christopher:  he  had  retired 
young  from  the  business;  he  had  been  a  strong  EvangoHcal,  but  was  a 
great  student  and  thinker  in  Tlieology,  and  became  a  very  High  Church- 
man. He  devoted  his  fortune  to  building  and  endowing  Christ  Church, 
Skipton.  It  wa.s  one  of  the  earliest  churches  of  the  Gothic  revival,  and 
described  by  Bi-hop  Longlcy  as  "  a  chaste  and  beautiful  design."  It 
had  a  stone  altar,  and,  under  the  Chancel,  a  mortuary -chapel ;    every 


detail  in  the  chunh  was  oarofully  workod  out,  and  >ix'ms  now  pntlu-tirHlly 
ugly  and  stiff. 

He  also  built  the  Churoh  Schools  in  Wtitt-r  Street  ;  here  in  old  d;\y>  he 
kept  his  books  in  a  house  adjoiiimg  tlie  sthool,  and  earae  down  from  the 
Castle  for  serriceat  7  a.m.  at  Christ  Cluirch,  and  alter  breakfast  retired  to 
this  hemiitaj^e  to  read  till  three,  when  he  returned  to  the  Ci\3tle  to  dine, 
with  the  refreshment  of  a  slice  of  sponge  cake,  wliich  was  kept  under  a 
bell-glass  on  his  table,  and  eaten  at  the  stroke  of  twelve. 

After  the  Board  School  came  to  Skipton,  he  closed  his  own  school,  and 
converted  the  great  School-room  w-ith  its  timber  roof  into  his  own  Ubr.iry. 
It  was  here  we  saw  him — I  remember  a  magniticent  looking  old  man,  with 
a  somewhat  bonny  leonine  face,  di-essed  like  an  old  Quaker,  with  a  swallow- 
tail coat  and  frUled  shirt-front,  sitting  iu  the  midst  of  his  books,  which  lay 
in  some  confu.-ion;  he  talked  long  and  affectionately  with  my  father,  but 
took  little  notice  of  us. 

He  was  a  great  Liturgiologist  in  aays  when  such  things  were  not  well 
xmderstood ;  he  used  to  take  long  walks  with  Kichard  Ward,  whom  he  had 
appointed  to  Christ  Church,  discussing  the  rubrics  point  by  point.  Jly  father 
has  told  me  that  some  of  3Ir.  Christopher's  remembered  comments  were 
even  usefid  to  him  in  his  judgement  ou  tlie  Lincoln  ease.  "  Our  business 
in  ritual  is  to  discuss  not  what  we  should  like,"  he  used  to  say,  "  but  what 
is  right."  This  he  carried  out  in  the  minutest  details  in  his  church,  such 
as  having  a  vessel  of  water  by  the  font,  becaiuse  of  the  words  "  the  font, 
which  shiiU  be  then  filled  "—"not  full"  he  u«ed  to  say,  "  but  filled."  He 
•would  allow  no  repreientations  of  saints  in  the  windows.  "  St.  John  does 
not  say.  Little  children,  keep  yourselves  from  idolatry,  but  from  '  idols,'  that 
is  from  representations."  He  reserved  the  first  three  presentations  to  the 
living  to  himself,  but  by  the  speedy  death  or  re.-iguation  of  the  first  three 
incumbents,  the  patronage  passed  from  his  hands ;  he  wrote  several  tracts 
on  ecclesiastical  subjects.  He  is  buried  at  the  East  end  of  the  chmch 
which  he  founded.  "  liliiis  ecchsiie  MabUitor  "  has  been  cut  more  recently 
iu  the  small  stone  which  he  ordered  to  be  his  only  memorial. 

The  only  other  brotlier  was  the  Rev.  William  Sidgmck,  51. A.,  of  Trinity 
CoUe-e,  Cambridge,  a  A\'rangler  and  Master  of  the  .^kipton  Grammar  Scliuul. 
He  died  early,  learing  four  sons  and  one  daughter,  my  mother:  his 
wife  was  Mary  Crofts,  sister  of  ill's.  Lace. 

Sirs  Lace  and  Sirs.  WUliam  Sidgwick  (Elizabeth  and  Jlary  Crofts)  were 
brought  up  at  Bolton  Abbey  with  their  brothers  and  sUters,  by  their  imcle, 
the  weU-kuowu  and  able  WUliam  Carr,  B.D.,  fellow  of  Magdalen,  Oxford, 
a  man  of  greit  taste  and  ctUture,  author  of  "  Tlie  Glossary  of  the  Ciaveu 
Dialect,"  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Dr.  Whitaker's :   31r.  Carr  is  dc=cribed 
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by  WonUwortli,  in  the  last  uotc  on  the  "  White  Diw  of  Rybtonc,"  iv=  (in 
hU  treatment  of  the  woods  aud  scenery  of  the  Whai-fe)  "working  with  the 
invisible  hand  of  art  in  the  very  spirit  of  nature."  5Ir.  Carr  was  Rector 
of  Bolton  Abbey  with  Bardeu,  and  for  many  years  was  eutm.~tcd  by  the 
Duke  of  Pevouihire  with  the  entire  cave  of  the  park  and  woods  of  the 
Abbey.  There  are  beantifid  portraits  of  liim  and  of  ilxs.  Liioe,  his  niece, 
by  Phillips.     For  ilr.  Carr's  family,  y.  'W'hitaker's  Craven,  p.  42j. 

The  High  ilHl  was  given  up  by  Charles  Sidgwick  some  years  ago,  and 
there  is  now  no  one  of  the  name  left  in  Skipton. 

[Ao<fS  on  the  eti/moh-jy  of  the  naipf  "  S'uhjwick  "from   the  "  Life  of  Professor 
Adum  Saigu-wk."]. 

The  name  is  stUl  pronounced  (except  where  children's  tongues  have  been 
doctored  by  pupil-teachers)  '  Siggswick '  ;  aud  has  nothiug  to  do  with 
'  Sedge.'  Neither  the  name  nor  the  plant  are  known  among  my  native 
hills. 

The  etymology  of  the  word  Stdg^vick  has  been  most  kindly  investigated 
by  Professor  Skeat,  with  the  following  result.  ••  There  can  be  no  doubt," 
he  says,  "that  Sedgewick  wiis  at  tirst  a  place-name,  and  then  a  personal 
name,"  "wick"  is  not  a  true  Anglo-Saxon  word,  but  simply  borrowed 
from  the  Latin  "ulcus"  a  town  or  village.  "Sedge,"  or  "Sedj,"or 
"Sedg,"  is  simply  the  later  spellhig  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  secg.  Two 
distinct  words  were  spelt  thus:  (1)  the  modern  "sedge;"  (2)  a  word 
which  has  now  become  quite  obsolete,  but  was  once  in  common  use  like  uir 
in  Latin,  It  is  a  derivative  from  seg-an,  to  say,  aud  meant  sai/er.  speaker, 
trator,  and  generally  iium,  hero,  warrior.  It  could  easily  be  used  as  a 
personal  name,  as  "  man  "  is  now  ;  and  f!ern-u-U-  is  therefore  a  town  built 
by  Mr.  Secg  or  Mr.  ilanu,  as  we  should  say  at  the  present  day. 

When  Sedgwick  was  making  a  geological  tour  in  Saxony,  he  met  a 
gentleman  who  was  both  a  geologist  and  an  antiquary.  They  fell  into 
conversation  about  the  etymology  of  his  name,  and  it  was  decided  it  might 
originally  have  been  Sieges-wick,  "village  of  victory";  whereupon, 
taking  into  account  the  position  of  the  village  of  Sedgwick,  they  amused 
themselves  by  inventing  the  following  storj': — 

"Soon  after  the  abandonment  of  Englnnd  by  the  Romans,  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  invaded  the  valley  of  the  Kent,  and  settled  there  attcr  thty  had 
driven  out  the  ancient  Britons.  Then  came  successive  crews  of  new 
invaders,  Danes  and  Norsemen ;  and,  during  a  lawless  period,  there  were 
many  conflicts  between  the  earliest  settlers  and  the  piratical  crews,  which 
landed  and  were  engaged  in  the  highly  exciting  work  of  burning, 
plundering  and  cattle-Ufting.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  plundering 
sea-rovers  were  repulsed  by  the  older  Anglo-Saxon  inhabitants,  in  a  battle 
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fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Keiit ;  and  the  victory  wa-,  commemoratL-d.  -t 
first  perhaps  by  a  heap  of  stones,  and  then  by  a  villiage  built  near  the 
spot,  which  took  the  name  of  cit-ge^wick,  ui  Tillage  of  victory." 

Professor  Skeat  rejects  this  etymology,  and  Sedgi^-ick  did  not  advance  it 
seriously  ;  but  even  if  it  be  erroneous,  it  may  still  be  admitted  that  the 
hero  who  gave  his  name  to  the  village  may  have  established  his  reputat'..:  n 
by  an  achievement  not  s  j  very  different  from  that  which  Sedgwick  and 
hU  friend  invented  ;  and,  iu  fact,  there  is  stiU  to  be  seen  a  large  cairn  ^r 
tumidus  near  the  vilhige  in  question,  under  which  those  who  fell  in  some 
raid  may  have  been  interred.  Moreover  the  presence  of  northera  invaders 
iu  old  diiTs  is  amply  attested  by  traces  of  their  language  still  to  be  met 
with  in  the  dales. 

The  ancestors  of  Adam  Sedgwick  have  been  statesmen  of  Dent  for 
more  than  three  centuries,  but  their  origin,  the  orthography  of  their  nai-r-. 
and  its  etymology,  have  occasioned  many  rival  theories.  In  1379  tte 
name  is  spelt  SyggheLswyk,  Seghewyk,  in  1563  Seeggeswyke  ;  between  1611 
and  1619  the  parish  registers  of  Dent  give  Sidgsweeke ;  in  1624, 
Siddgswicke :  between  1645  and  1^96,  Sidgwick  or  Sidgswick.  Between 
1700  and  1737  the  name  is  entered  thirty-six  times.  Of  these  entries  two  iu 
1701 ,  and  one  in  1736,  give  Sidgewiek  ;  aU  the  rest  Sidgsvrick.  The  earUe.-t 
Sedg^-ick  at  Dent  appears  on  the  tomb  of  the  Kev.  James  Sedgwick, 
great -uncle  to  Adam  Sidgwick,  who  died  iu  17S0 :  but  in  his  register  of 
baptL^m,  30th.  Sept.  1715,  he  is  entered  as  son  of  John  Sidgswick.  Adam 
Sedgwick  maintained  that  the  spelling  of  the  family  name  was  deUberately 
changed  by  this  James  Sedgwick,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  then  master  cf 
Sedbergh  school.  On  the  other  hand,  a  branch  of  the  family  who  had 
settledlt  Wisbech,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  caUed  themselves  Sedgewick  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  they  are  said  to  have  adopted 
a  characteristic  cre.'t,  a  b-j;dle  of  sedge  bomid  up  in  a  form  Uke  that  of  a 
wheat  sheaf.  Hence  it  became  natural  to  seek  for  the  origin  of  the  famOy 
in  "  a  vUUge  built  on  fenny  ground,  with  an  abundance  of  the  water-plant 
called  sedge",  and  Sedgwick  in  "U'estmoreLmd,  near  the  head  cf 
Slorccambe  Bay,  was  fixed  upon  as  the  birthplace  of  the  clan,  fror.i  the 
similarity  of  sound,  though  it  does  not  fulfil  the  other  conditions.  Adam 
Sedgwick  rejects  these  theories  for  the  following  reasons 

1.  "  First  because  the  word  sedge  is,  I  think,  unknown  in  the  diilect 
of  the  nonhem  Dales. 

2.  Because  the  weU-known  village  Sedgwick,  is  built  upon  a  high  and 
dry  soU  that  i3  washed  by  the  beautiful  waters  of  the  Kent,  a  stream  that 
runs  brawling  over  the  rocks. 

3.  Because  the  word  Sedgwick  does  not  give  fhe  sound  of  the  name  as 
it  was  uttered  among  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  mo'ontaini ;  nor  does 


It  comp  noai'  to  the  spcUiug  u.-tti  iu  fnnner  couturiis.     The  uame  is  at  thi? 
time  prouoimced  Sigswick  by  the  natives  of  the  Dales. 

The  same  iiifoniiation  is  cast  in  a  more  hxmjorous  form  in  the  following 
letter.  "The  Sidg-ivick  you  mention  is  of  the  Dent  Stock.  His  great- 
grandfather was  brother  to  my  great-grandfather.  It  may  be  one  step 
higher;  for  I  am  a  sonry  genealogist.  Iu  the  old  parish  register  the 
spelling  was  always  with  two  "i."  My  father's  uncle  altered  the  spelling, 
and  adopted  the  "  Cyclopic "  form  (at  the  foolish  suggestion  of  an  old 
pedant  of  Scdbergh  school),  when  he  was  a  boy.  He  afterwards  educated 
my  father  and  sent  him  to  college ;  and  so  it  came  to  pass  that  all  my 
dear  old  father's  brood  were  bom  with  one  i;  or  at  least  were  so  docketed 
on  all  high-ways  and  in  all  post-towns." 

CHRISTOrHER  BEXSON  OF  DACRE. 

Christopher   Beneon   (41)   was   married    on    May   29,    1679,   in  Ripon 
Minster,  to  Frances,  daughter  of  William  Hardcastle,  Esq.     The  latter 
was  the  foimder  of  Dacre  Banks  School  in  1695.     The  school  has  been 
rebuilt,  but  the  old  foundation  btone  is  still  preserved : 
Ex  douo 
W.  H. 
1695. 
It  may  be  noticed  that  the  Braisthwaite  School,  near  Banger  House,  was 
founded  by  Edward  Yates  (v.  John  Benson  (11) )   iu  1774.     It  on-ns  two 
farms,  soon  to  be  worth  £100  a  year. 

Mr.  Thomas  Benson,  of  Summerbridge,  points  out  that  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  old  induetry  of  hand-loom  wearing  in  Dacre  has  caused  the 
great  decrease  of  population  in  the  district.  He  adds  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century  there  wcrs  100  looms  in  the  parish,  which  now 
contains  only  one. 

SUPPOSED  EELIC  of  THOJIAS  BENSON  of  NORTHWOODS  (1C92). 

In  the  summer  of  1S90,  when  travelling  in  Yorkshire,  I  found  at  Settle 
a  large  quantity  of  oak  furniture  and  panels  that  had  come  from  Niddcr- 
dale,  "  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Pateley  Bridge." 

I  purchased  a  number  of  the  panels — which  have  been  made  up  into  a 
tall  ehimney-piece, — an  oak  chair  of  ancient  design,  and  finaUy  a  large 
oak  sideboard,  now  at  Lambeth  (1R94),  with  the  inscription  upon  it 

T.  B.  1692. 
Thomas  Benson,  brother  of  Rob.  Benson,  sen.,  of  Nnrthwoods,  married  in 
1679  Jane,  the  mdowfcof  John   Dambrook,    and   had  issue,   John  and 
Elizabeth,  who  died  as  children.     His  wife  died  in  16'j0.     He  married 
again  in  1692  and  had  i.~sue,  Thomas,  bom  1694. 


WILLIAJt  SIDGVnCK  of  SKIPTOX— Examination  before  Royal 
Comniis^iou. 

1816— Sfjjorts  of  CoHiMitla-s.      Vol.  III. 

Minutes  of  Etidencp  before  Committee  ou  '  State  of  CmLDREy 
Emplovfd  in  JliNurACTORiEs.' 

Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the  Chair.. 

Mr.  William  Sidgwick,  called  in  and  Examined. 

'  You  are  a  considerable  manufacturer  ?  ' 
'  I  am  a  cotton  spinner  at  Sldpton.' 

'  How  many  years  have  you  been  so  ?  ' 

'  From  the  year  17S4,  that  is,  about  one  or  two  and  thii-ty  years.' 


'  What  is  the  general  health  of  the  children   employed  in  your  mills 
compared  with  those  not  so  employed  '  ? 

'  I  consider  the  health  of  the  children  we  employ  very  good  ;  and, 
as  a  matter  of  opinion,  I  think  the  health  of  the  children  employed 
much  better  than  the  health  of  the  children  running  at  large.' 

'  What  is  the  number  of  the  children  you  have  employed,  during  the 
last  eighteen  months,  as  nearly  as  you  can  recollect  ?  ' 

'  I  should  suppose  from  100  to  120,  but  this  is  a  mere  guess.' 


Is  the  conduct  of  the  children  employed  more  regular  and  orderly 
m  it  was  thirty  years  ago  r' 

'  I  was  not  an  inhabitant  of  Sldpton— I  lived  iu  Leeds— and  there- 
fore I  cannot  speak  to  the  moral  conduct  of  the  mhabitants  of  Skiptou 
at  that  time.' 


'  What  are  the  number  of  hours  which  you  work  in  your  cotton  factory  ?  ' 
'  We  work  from  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  12  o'clock,  and  we 
work  from  1  o'clock  to  7,  making  13  hours.' 

'  Is  there  any  refreshment  during  that  time  ? ' 

'  The  breakfast  is  brought  to  the  people  at  the  mill,  generally  by 
the  parents  of  the  children,  and  they  are  received  from  half-past  7 
to  9,  according  to  the  convenience  of  the  parents.' 

'  What  is  the  age  at  which  you  take  in  children  at  your  cotton  factory  ? ' 
'  I  should  suppose  about  nine,  ten  or  eleven.' 


[Ho  afterward-:   stntes  that   refre*hmei\t   is   sometimes  brought  in  the 
afternoon.     Theu  he  is  asked  :] 

'  Should  you  ouppose,  in  the  moniing  and  tlie  afteruoon  together,  half 
au  hmir  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour  is  occupied  in  tiikiug  refreshment  ?  ' 
'  As  to  myself,  I  view  it  iu  this  way,  that  there  is  no  remittance  of 
labour  ;  The  labour  of  the  mills  is  not  perpetual  labour,  it  is  attention  ; 
and  the  child  may  be  half  au  hour  together  and  have  no  labour  to 
perfoim  ;  so  that  the  child  takes  refreshment  at  his  convenience  and 
there  is  no  interruption  to  the  child  :  the  master  passes  by  and  takes 
no  notice.' 


'  Snould  you  imagine  that  children  confined  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours 
a  day  in  cotton  mills  would  be  so  healthy  as  those  who  are  only  confined 
ten  or  twelve  hours  '  ? 

'  Upon  my  word,  I  should  think  there  would  be  no  diminution  of 
health  ;  I  do  not  see  any  reason  to  apprehend  a  diminution  of 
health.' 

'  Do  you  know  any  mauufactorj',  in  fact,  that  works  fourteen  or  fifteen 
houjs  ?  ' 

'  I  do  not.' 
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A.PI>E>^DIX 


Extract  from  Letters  of  A.  H.  I/iman,   Sijjt.  1893. 

"  Lands  at  Bisliopside  and  Patilt-y  Bridge,  ^Iiich  my  great  giaud- 
fatlier,  Charles  luman,  iulierited,  and  which  -n-ere  sold  about  17.'3  to 

Christopher  I'euson Charles  Inman's  epitaph  (Jamaic-a. 

1768)  was  composed  by  one  JFosi's  Benson,  and,  as  I  said  before 
Christopher  Benson  bought  Ilarefield,  our  las;t  possession  in  Xiilder- 
dale,  from  Charles  Inman's  son  Eobert,  about  1790." 

Extracts  from    Clumcenj  Documents. 

Referring  to  Thomas  Benson,  son  of  Christopher  Benson  (S).  of 
Banger  House.  "  1576-7,  Hilary  Term,  19  Elizabethte.  Plaiutift, 
Thomas  Benson,  gent.  Deforciants,  Ludovic  llordaunte,  Kt.,  Lord 
Mordaunte  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  and  Henry  Darcye,  Kt.,  and 
Katherine  his  wife.  Name  and  situation  of  the  property.  16 
messuages,  a  water  mill,  and  a  fulling  mill,  with  lands  in  Bewfiiey, 
and  a  moiety  of  the  manor  of  the  same." 

"  1601,  Trinity  Term,  43  Elizabethro.  Plaintiff,  John  Armitage,  Esq. 
Deforciant,  Thomas  Benson,  gent.  Property— The  Manor  of  Bewerl.y, 
six  messuages  and  a  water  mill,  with  lands  in  the  same." 

"Court  of  Chancer)-,  l-iSl.  The  plea  of  William  Gresham  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  against  Jfarmaduke  Danby,  Humphrey  Bayne, 
Edward  Thackora}',  AVilliam  Inman,  Eobert  Benson  :  who  by  cause  of 
having  divers  deeds,  charters  and  evidences,  have  contrived  and  ( oa- 
yeyed  divers  sundx-y  and  secret  estates  unto  persons  unknown,  and 
therefore  they  (k-tain  and  keep  possession  of  said  lands  and  tene- 
ments, in  Nctherdale  and  Jlarshland,  and  also  the  charters.  Praying 
that  they  may  be  made  to  personally  appear  in  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
"William  Grc-liani,  Kt." 


BENSON    WILLS. 

From  the  Peculiar  Court  of  ^lasliam  Will>.  Sora«"-v>et  House  :— 

James  Benson,  Ivirby  ilalzeard,  loS6. 

KicharJ  Bcnsoa,  Cawlield,  1.5S6. 

Jennet,  K.  M.,  vid.,  1608. 

Eobert  Benson,  Cawfield,  1609. 

Miles  Benson,  Cawlield,  1609. 

William  Benson,  Cawfleld.  1618. 

"WUliam  Benson.  BagiU,  Netliordale,  16-27. 

Clvristopher  Benson,  East  nolnie  House,  Netlierdale,  16;39. 

William  Benson,  Bouthwaite,  16G8. 

Miles  Benson,  Bouthwaite,  166S. 

Miles  Benson,  Bouthwaite,  1711. 

Will  of  Wm.  Inman,  1614,  to  Christopher  Benson  of  Boutliw.-iite, 
20«.  Will  of  Jennet  Inman  Vidow  of  AVm.  I.)  to  Christopher 
Benson  of  Low  Holme  House,  a  small  bequest.  Witnessed  bj- 
C.  Benson,  &c.  Will  of  3Ii':hael  Inman,  1692,  witnessed  by 
Christopher  Benson.  &c. 

Archdeaconry  of  Eichmond  Wills. 

Richard  Benson,  1566  (lost). 

Leonard  Benson,  Wath,  1564,  mentioning  his  children  TL  :':i!as, 
William,  Eichard,  Mabel,  Agnes,  John,  Anna  :  -wife's  na:ne 
Margaret. 


BH>"si:iN',  at  13.mgi'i-  llfiiio  ihd  Xuiilm uul-,  in  ttu:  F;uhli  oi  Eiijon,  andchapclry  of  r.itclcy  BriJgo. 

■    Register  of  Fountains  Abbey. 
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S:\nTH,    of   Hill    End,    and    Greave    House,    Halifax,    and    Biugley    House,    15iugley. 


Rev.  Hoiu/  Xormmton^.^ 
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